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small * leading letter' for one of its elaborate initials, left by the
transcriber for the guidance of the illuminator, has been left as it
stood; and on the last page the outline sketches have never been
filled up. It recalls the story of that monk of Wedinghausen, in
Westphalia, who died at his desk, his pen still in his hand. Years
afterwards, we are told, his grave was opened, whereupon it was
found that his good right hand was as fresh and firm of flesh as on
the day of his death. And, lest anyone should doubt this story,
the hand and pen may be seen to this day among the holy relics
preserved in the monastery chapel.
There was a strict, if variable, system of lending and borrowing
books, even in the monasteries themselves. In certain cases books
could not be lent except to neighbouring churches, or to persons of
distinction and substantial means; and then only on the deposit of
books or other articles of at least equal value. King John, when he
borrowed "the book called Pliny9 which had been in the custody
of the Abbot and Convent of Reading, had to give a pledge for it.
Some monasteries went so far as to refuse to make any loan of the
kind, under no less a penalty than that of excommunication. This
appears to have been the case at the Abbey of Croyland, where,
according to the so-called History of Ingulphy 'the lending of their
books, as well the smaller without pictures as the larger with
pictures', was thus strictly forbidden. For greater safety the books
in the libraries were often chained to the desks. * Cursed be he who
shall steal or tear out the leaves, or in any way injure this book', is
the anathema which will be found inscribed in some of these old
volumes; as, indeed, was advised by that prince of fourteenth-
century book-lovers, Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, in
Philobiblon: 'There are also certain thieves who enormously dis-
member books by cutting off the side margins for letter paper,
leaving only the letters or text, or the fly-leaves put in for the preser-
vation of the book, which they take away for various uses and abuses,
which sort of sacrilege ought to be prohibited under a threat of
anathema.* A choice collection of these monkish warnings will be
found in J. W. Clark's learned work on The Care of Books.
If all that the worthy Bishop says in Philabibkn be true the monks
of his day had sadly degenerated- They had little of his own reveren-
tial devotion to study, being more intent on the 'emptyings of
bowls* and *such things as we are accustomed to forbM tp secular
men* than on the wisdom and companionship of books. They wem,